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TEXAS  STUDIES  RE- 
VIEW TAX  SITUATION 

Several  studies  of  taxation  in  Texas  1/  as  related  to 
both  farm  and  ranch  have  recently  been  carried  on  by  Professor 
L.  P.  Gabbard,  Division  of  Farm  and  Ranch  Economics,  Texas  A  &  M 
College,  College  Station,  Texas.  The  results  are  significant  in 
connection  with  any  land-use  program  for  the  areas  studied. 


Tax  Delinquency  Increasing 

Delinquent  taxes  accruing  in  Texas  since  1885,  according 
to  Professor  Gabbard,  have  reached  the  sum  of  $141 ,783,000,  more 
than  half  of  which  accumulated  during  the  past  two  years.  From  a 
survey  of  farm  tax  delinquency  carried  on  in  120  selected  counties 
for  the  period  1928-32  inclusive,  the  number  of  farms  allowed  to 
become  delinquent  annually  increased  from  33,267  in  1928  to  124,192 
in  1932.  In  all,  some  364,238  cases  of  delinquency  were  discovered 
for  this  five-year  period.  Of  the  number  of  cases  eligible  for 
tax  sale,  only  932  tax  sales  were  reported. 

Out  of  the  120  counties  studied,  90  showed  "unknown"  de- 
linquent acreages  ranging  from  1  to  40  percent  of  the  total  delin- 
quent area  of  the  county,  while  in  12  counties  the  "unknown"  delin- 
quent property  included  more  than  40  percent  of  all  farm  delinquen- 
cies. This  would  seem  to  indicate  an  extremely  haphazard  method  of 
assessment. 

Causes  of  tax  delinquency  in  Texas  are  varied,  but  several 
have  been  stressed  by  the  authors  of  the  bulletins.  The  more 
important  of  these  are: 

(a)  declining  agricultural  and  commodity  prices,  to- 
gether with  rising  taxes; 

(b)  faulty  assessment  and  collection  practices; 

(c)  periodic  remission  of  penalties  and  interest; 


1/  See  Texas  Bulletin  507,  "Tax  Delinquency  on  Farm  Real  Estate  in 
Texas",  and  Texas  Bulletin  512,  "Trend  of  Taxes  on  Farm  and 
Ranch  Real  Estate  in  Texas".  (Texas  A  &  M  College,  College 
Station,  Texas. ) 
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(d)  uncertainty  of  tax  titles; 

(e)  indifference,  procrastination  or  misfortune  of  the 
taxpayer; 

(f)  failure  of  the  tax  system  to  include  and  harmon- 
ize the  two  fundamental  bases  of  taxation  —  bene- 
fit and  ability. 

The  need  for  changes  in  the  administrative  and  legal  as- 
pects of  taxation  are  evident,  and  a  greater  equalization  of  tax 
burdens  seems  of  paramount  importance  at  this  point-  Professor 
Gabbard  urges  an  active  and  responsible  participation  by  the  State 
in  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes;  the  maintenance  of 
a  continuous  inventory,  by  counties,  of  taxable  property;  instal- 
lation of  a  certain,  simple,  convenient  collection  procedure; 
a  simplification  and  harmonizing  of  tax  sales  with  tax  law  enforce- 
ment; establishment  of  reasonable  and  certain  penalties  so  that 
their  remission  may  be  avoided;  appointment  of  collectors  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

Taxes  on  Farm  Real  Estate  Increasing 

The  tax  studies  have  also  revealed  another  interesting 
fact.  The  average  tax  per  acre  on  farm  and  ranch  real  estate 
rose  gradually  from  8.4  cents  in  1913  to  26  cents  in  1931,  and 
then  fell  to  19.6  cents  in  1933.  The  prices  of  farm  products 
in  Texas  meanwhile  rose  from  a  base  level  (100  percent)  in  1913 
to  a  high  of  222  percent  in  1919,  declined  to  a  low  of  51  percent 
in  1932,  and  rose  again  to  64  percent  in  1933.  Consequently 
these  two  forces  —  falling  prices  and  rising  taxes  —  resulted 
in  1933  in  a  farm  real  estate  tax  relatively  3.6  times  greater 
than  that  of  1913. 

Another  study  recorded  in  Bulletin  505  reports  on  the 
gross  inequalities  found  in  the  taxation  of  tangible  and  intang- 
ible property  in  Texas. 
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THE  USE  OF  AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY  IN 
LAND-USE  PLANNING 
WORK 

Many  organizations  have  adopted  aerial  photographs  for 
use  in  the  mapping  and  study  of  data  gathered  in  the  field  or  from 
other  sources.  Reports  of  the  results  obtained  by  these  organiza- 
tions in  increased  accuracy,  in  decreased  expenditure  of  time  and 
funds,  and  in  enhanced  clarity  of  presentation  have  spread,  and 
have  resulted  in  numerous  inquiries  regarding  the  uses  and  possi- 
bilities of  aerial  photography. 

In  order  to  answer  these  requests,  the  possibilities  of 
aerial  photographs  in  the  mapping  and  studying  of  land  features  have 
been  investigated  by  T.  P.  Ahrens  of  the  Land-Use  Planning  Section, 
Land  Utilization  Division,  Resettlement  Administration.  The  re- 
sults have  been  published  as  Land-Use  Planning  Publication  No.  6, 
October  1936,  and  have  been  distributed  in  limited  quantitiy. 

The  report  is  written  in  two  parts:  Part  I  summarizes 
the  interpretation  of  aerial  photographs  and  discusses  their  use 
as  base  maps  in  lieu  of  other  types;  Part  II  deals  with  methods  and 
equipment  used  in  making  aerial  photographs,  and  was  included  to 
be  of  aid  in  clarifying  some  of  the  discussion  in  Part  I,  as  well 
as  of  general  interest  to  many  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  science 
of  photogrammetry . 

The  subjects  which  have  been  treated  have  been  presented 
in  as  non-technical  a  manner  as  possible;  the  more  highly  techni- 
cal phases  of  photogrammetry  have  not  been  dealt  with  in  the  report. 
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PUBLIC  FINANCE 
SUB-UNIT  HEAD 
LEAVES  STAFF 

Kenneth  H.  Parsons,  formerly  head  of  the  Public  Finance 
Sub-unit,  Land-Use  Planning  Section,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  re- 
turned to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  where  he  will  be  on  the  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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STUDY  SHOWS  FARM 
POPULATION  OF  GREAT 
PLAINS  RELATIVELY 
STABLE 

That  the  popular  impression  of  a  wholesale  depopulation 
of  the  area  of  the  Great  Plains  States  repeatedly  hit  by  drought, 
dust  storms,  grasshoppers,  etc.  in  the  past  few  years  is  unfounded, 
is  shown  by  Mr.  Taeuber  in  a  current  article  entitled,  "The  Farm 
Population  of  the  Great  Plains".]./ 

One-fifth  of  the  Nation's  farm  population  was  living  in 
the  ten  Plains  States  (North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico)  on 
January  1,  1935,  but  only  New  Mexico  increased  its  farm  population 
by  more  than  ten  percent,  and  only  Montana  decreased  its  farm  pop- 
ulation by  more  than  ten  percent  between  1920  and  1935. 


Increases  and  Decreases 

The  census  of  agriculture  taken  in  1935  showed  that  the 
population  of  these  ten  States  was  fairly  stable,  and  had  changed 
less  than  one  percent  between  1930-35,  the  period  of  prolonged 
drought,  etc.  Decreases  in  population  occurred  in  the  drier  por- 
tions of  the  States,  but  increases  were  recorded  in  western  Kansas, 
several  counties  in  western  Oklahoma,  western  Nebraska,  south- 
western Wyoming  and  south  of  the  Missouri  River  in  western  North 
Dakota.  The  decreases  occurred  principally  in  the  Panhandle  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  adjoining  plains  portion  of  Texas,  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Dakotas,  in  northeastern  Montana,  and  in  the  irri- 
gated Arkansas  and  South  Platte  valleys  of  Colorado.  Decreases 
about  balanced  increases  in  western  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  on  the 
plains  of  western  Colorado,  and  increases  were  significant  in  the 
Rio  Grande  valley  and  mountainous  portion  of  New  Mexico. 


Newcomers  on  Farms 
The  census  reveals  another  interesting  sidelight  on  pop- 


1/  "Farm  Population  of  the  Great  Plains".  Conrad  Taeuber,  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SITUATION.  20  (9)  13.  September  1,  1936.  (U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Washington,  D.  C. ) 
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ulation  movements  in  and  out  of  this  region.  Although  many  Plains 
settlers  moved  out,  many  from  outside,  apparently,  moved  in.  In 
the  cotton  growing  counties  of  the  staked  plains,  500-1,000  such 
persons  were  reported  in  nearly  every  county.  Many  newcomers  were 
also  reported  in  the  irrigated  districts,  while  in  the  dry-land 
counties  from  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle  north  to  the  Canadian  line 
the  census  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  showed  200-500  per- 
sons per  county  on  farms  who  had  not  been  there  five  years  before. 

It  must  rot  be  supposed,  however,  that  there  was  no  mi- 
gration from  farms  in  the  region.  On  the  contrary,  in  spite  of 
influx  of  new  population  (350,000)  and  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  (5X4,800)  at  least  875,000  persons  left  farms  and  had  not. 
returned  by  January  1,  1935.  The  farm  population  decreased,  in 
these  ten  States,  from  an  estimated  total  of  6,117,000  January  I, 
1930,  to  6,112,000  five  years  later.  The  movement  from  town  to 
farm  appeared  to  be  heaviest  in  1930-32;  from  farm  to  town  in 
1934-35 . 

Last  year,  following  several  years  of  adversity,  farm 
population  in  the  ten  States  decreased  by  only  approximately  one 
percent.  Only  Nebraska  sho?/ed  an  increase  while  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa and  Texas  remained  virtually  stationary. 

Mr.  Taeuber  also  clears  up  another  popular  fallacy  con- 
cerning relief.  Although  the  relief  load  was  heavy  in  the  Great 
Plains  area,  he  shows  that  it  was  also  heavy  in  areas  outside  of 
the  Great  Plains  dry-land  area  —  eastern  sections  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Oklahoma  and  parts  of  western  Colorado. 
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REPRINT  ON  "SUGGESTIONS 
ON  TRAINING  FOR  RURAL 
LAND-USE  PLANNING'1  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  DISTRIBUTION 


A  reprint  of  the  article  entitled,  "Suggestions  on 
Training  for  Rural  Land-Use  Planning",  which  appeared  in  the 
July  1936  LAND  POLICY  CIRCULAR,  is  now  available  for  distribu- 
tion. This  statement  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  Committee  on  Social  and  Economic  Research 
in  Agriculture . 
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Address  requests  for  copies  to  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, Land-Use  Planning  Section,  Washington,  D,  C, 
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ADDITIONAL  NATIONAL 
RESOURCES  BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

In  addition  to  those  listed  in  the  August  1936  LAND 
POLICY  CIRCULAR,  several  other  publications  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  are  now  available,  and  may  be  secured  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  at  the  prices  listed.  The  Resettlement  Administration 
does  not  have  charge  of  the  distribution  of  any  of  these  publica- 
tions. 

LAND  PLANNING.   (Supplementary  Report  of  Land  Planning  Committee) 
Part  II.   "Agricultural  Exports  in  Relation  to  Land  Policy". 

The  estimates  of  future  export  possibilities,  which  were 
the  primary  objectives  of  this  work,  are  necessarily  broad,  and 
will  presumably  require  substantial  modification  in  the  light  of 
future  developments.  But  the  analysis  of  past  developments  and 
the  isolation  and  appraisal  of  the  various  factors  involved  in 
the  estimates  should  be  of  permanent  aid  in  connection  with  con- 
tinued work  in  the  field  of  agricultural  and  land-use  planning. 
Discusses  international  payments  in  relation  to  agricultural  ex- 
ports; probable  development  of  population  in  foreign  countries 
and  its  significance  for  agricultural  exports;  prospective 
world  wheat  situation  in  relation  to  American  exports;  and  pro- 
spective foreign  demand  for  American  cotton,  tobacco  and  fruit. 
(30  cents. ) 

Part  VI.   "Maladjustments  in  Land  Use  in  the  United  States". 

Maladjustments  in  land  use  leading  to  human  destitution, 
losses  in  capital  and  dissipation  of  land  resources  are  discussed 
here  where  it  is  explained  that  no  single  problem  of  land-use 
adjustment  is  common  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Chapters 
discuss  desirable  major  land-use  adjustments  by  regions,  con- 
ditions of  areas  in  which  farm  retirement  is  proposed,  program  for 
retirement  of  poor  farm  land,  drought  frequency,  and  rural-urban 
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migration  in  relation  to  land  quality.   (25  cents.) 

Part  VIII.   "Forest  Land  Resources,  Requirements,  Problems 
and  Policy" . 

An  explanation  of  the  specific  purpose  forests  and  forest 
products  serve,  and  the  social  and  economic  "requirements"  filled 
by  the  planned  management  of  forest  land,  under  such  headings  as: 
timber  consumption  and  requirements,  forest  land  area  and  manage- 
ment in  relation  to  the  Nation's  requirements,  land  available  for 
forests,  present  and  recommended  ownership  of  forest  land,  Fed- 
eral and  State  aid  for  protection  and  development,  etc.  (50  cents.) 


REGIONAL  PLANNING 

Part  III.   "New  England". 

A  report  of  the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission 
on  population,  land  resources,  recreation,  water  resources,  trans- 
portation and  industry,  together  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
background  and  formation  of  the  Commission  and  recommendations  for 
future  operation.   (30  cents.) 

PROGRESS  REPORT  of  National  Resources  Committee,  June  15,  1936, 

A  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  on  public  works;  use  of  land;  use  of  water; 
mineral  resources;  production,  transportation,  consumption;  science, 
technology,  and  population;  regional  coordination;  work  of  State 
and  local  planning  boards;  and  a  summary  of  current  activities, 

A  report  of  the  executive  officer  on  functions  and  duties 
of  the  committee,  the  staff  organization,  and  a  financial  state- 
ment. 

Reports  of  the  technical  committees:    Land  Planning, 
Water  Resources,  and  Industrial.   (25  cents.) 
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MANY  COUNTRIES  REPRE- 
SENTED AT  FOURTH  INTER- 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMIST  MEETING 

Twenty-two  countries  were  represented  at  the  fourth 
International  Conference  of  Agricultural  Economists  held  at  St. 
Andrews  University,  Scotland,  August  30-September  6.  Forty  dele- 
gates represented  the  United  States,  and  delegates  from  Argentina, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Hungary,  India,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Poland,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  Yugo  Slavia,  also  attended. 

L.  A.  Wheeler,  L.  V.  Steere,  C.  C.  Taylor,  Arthur  W. 
Palmer,  Preston  Richards,  and  Miss  Elna  Anderson,  all  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  Eric  Kraemer,  Land-Use  Planning 
Section,  Resettlement  Administration;  and  H.  R.  Tolley  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  attended  the  meetings. 

Dr.  Tolley  presented  a  paper  before  the  group  discus- 
sing "Farm  Organization  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Needs  of  the 
Technical,  Industrial,  and  Economic  Development  of  Agriculture." 
Another  discussion  group  considered  "The  Relation  of  Land  Tenure 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Development  of  Agriculture". 
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INFORMATION  FOR 
FARMERS  IN  THE 
DROUGHT  AREA 

The  Resettlement  Administration  has  recently  issued  a 
leaflet  of  interest  to  the  farmer  in  the  drought  area,  advising  him 
not  to  move  from  the  drought  area  this  year  

1.  "Unless  he  knows  where  there  are  farms 

or  jobs  that  he  can  get. 

2,  Unless  he  knows  what  kind  of  farms 
they  are  and  how  much  he  can  make  for 
himself  and  his  family  if  he  makes  the 
move. 
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3.  Unless  he  knows  that  with  the  resources 
he  has  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  go  of 
farming  in  the  new  place." 

The  Resettlement  Administration  within  the  limit 
of  funds  available  will  help  eligible  farmers  who 
remain  on  their  farms  in  the  drought  area  by  

1.  "Making  grants  for  subsistence  to  those 

most  in  need  of  help,  based  on  immediate 
family  needs. 

2.  Making  loans  for  feed  for  livestock  where 
it  is  good  business  now  to  keep  them  until 
next  year. 

3.  Making  loans  for  seed  for  forage  crops  this 
fall  and  for  next  year's  planting  to  farmers 
whose  farms  will  produce  a  good  crop  with 
normal  rainfall . " 

The  Resettlement  Administration  has  important  informa- 
tion for  farmers  who  have  decided  to  move.  They  have 
gathered  facts  from  all  parts  of  the  country  on 

1.  "The  kinds  of  land  to  be  found. 

2.  The  kind  of  farming  carried  on  in  dif- 
ferent sections. 

3.  The  equipment  and  money  needed  to  get 
a  start. 

4.  Conditions  under  which  farms  may  be  had. 

5.  The  kind  of  employment  likely  to  be  found. 

The  Rural  Rehabilitation  Supervisor  in  your  county  has 
the  best  up-to-date  information  which  the  Resettlement 
Administration  has  brought  together  on  the  practical 
problem  of  getting  started  somewhere  else.  Apply  to 
him  if  you  want  help  or  information  from  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration." 
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IOWA  PLANNING  BOARD 
CONTRIBUTES  TO  CON- 
SERVATION PROGRESS 

In  the  short  period  since  its  beginning  in  February 
1934,  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  has  already  made  several 
contributions  in  the  field  of  conservation  and  restoration.  Re- 
commendations of  expert  technical  advisors  on  its  staff  have  been 
incorporated  into  two  major  reports  which  have  had  wide  cir- 
culation in  the  State.  Minor  reports  treating  of  problems  concern- 
ing land  resources,  and  their  use,  water  resources,  population, 
social,  business,  and  industrial  trends  have  also  been  issued. 

Two  projects  —  biological  survey  and  lake  and  stream 
improvement  —  have  contributed  directly  by  putting  into  practice 
sound  conservation  measures  for  the  protection  and  restoration  of 
fish  and  game,  and  lake  and  stream  shorelines. 

Another  service  has  been  the  preparation  of  park  and 
improvement  plans  through  which  many  communities  have  been  able 
to  secure  WPA  projects  and  employ  local  workers, 

The  most  recent  project  is  the  water  resources  survey 
of  all  river  drainage  basins  of  the  State.  This  is  oart  of  a 
large  National  study  designed  to  furnish  data  for  a  National  Water 
Plan,  and  will  be  the  most  complete  study  of  all  Iowa  river  basins 
ever  made.  Work  was  begun  early  in  the  summer,  and  the  six-part 
preliminary  report  is  now  nearing  completion.  Each  part  will  con- 
sider a  particular  river  basin  or  group  of  basins  and  their  tribu- 
taries, and  will  include  information  on  existing  and  potential  de- 
velopment of  water  power,  pollution  and  flood  control,  water  sup- 
plies, recreation  and  wildlife.  Charts  amd  maps  of  existing  physi- 
cal conditions  in  the  principal  river  basins  show  erosion,  soil 
condition,  forest  cover,  and  land  use.  In  addition,  the  study  will 
establish  as  far  as  possible  the  major  ultimate  aims  and  limits  of 
development,  and  the  work  which  can  now  be  undertaken. 
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LONG-TIME PROGRAM  FOR 
DROUGHT  RELIEF  URGED 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Northwest  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  held  at  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  August  21-22, 
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the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  presented  its  recommendations  for  a 
long-time  drought  relief  program. 

In  addition  to  those  on  water  conservation  and  develop- 
ment, education  and  legislation,  the  following  recommendations 
covering  land  use,  resettlement  and  rehabilitation  were  also  made: 

Land  Use 

(1)  Soil  conservation  and  erosion  measures  should  be  en- 
couraged through  education,  demonstration,  benefits, 
etc. 

(2)  Drought  resisting  crops  should  be  developed  and 
their  use  encouraged. 

(3)  Limestone  crushing  projects  should  be  instituted 
under  emergency  works  program,  and  product  dis- 
tributed for  agricultural  use. 

(4)  Weed  eradication  should  be  included  in  emergency 
works  program. 

(5)  Emergency  employment  program  should  be  expanded 
to  include  construction  of  small  dams  to  provide 
storage  reservoirs,  and  to  include  the  drilling 
and  rehabilitating  of  farm  wells. 

(6)  Private  and  public  reforestation  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

(7)  Submarginal  land  and  certain  slough  areas  should 
be  retired  by  government  purchase  if  necessary 
and  used  for  conservation  purposes. 

(8)  The  program  of  county  planning  committees  should 
be  expanded. 

Rehabilitation  and  Resettlement 

(1)  Rehabilitation  in  place  should  be  given  preference 
over  resettlement,  in  general. 

(2)  Resettlement  should  be  based  on  long-time  views  of 
the  needs  of  those  resettled. 
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(3)  New  occupations  and  industries  adaptable  to  local 
conditions  should  be  sought. 
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COPIES  OF  VERMONT  LAND 
UTILIZATION  BULLETIN 
STILL  AVAILABLE 

Readers  requesting  information  on  the  bulletin  entitled, 
"Land  Utilization  as  a  Basis  of  Rural  Economic  Organization:  Based 
on  a  Study  of  Land  Utilization  and  Related  Problems  in  Thirteen 
Hill  Towns  of  Vermont",  by  C.  F.  Clayton  and  L.  J.  Peet,  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  copies  are  still  available.  This  is  Bul- 
letin 357,  June  1933,  a  cooperative  study  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Vermont 
Forest  Service.  Requests  for  copies  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

This  study  describes  the  thirteen  towns  as  to  area  and 
location,  physical  features,  natural  resources,  economic  charac- 
teristics, classification  of  the  land,  population,  employment, 
farm  and  town  economy  as  related  to  land  utilization,  tax  delin- 
quency, forestry  as  a  source  of  public  and  private  revenue,  and 
recommendations  for  a  land-use  program. 
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LAND  GRANT  COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION  TO  MEET 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  will  be  held  this  year  November  16-18  at  the  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  will  speak  on  "The  Influence  of  Land-Use  Pol- 
icies on  our  National  Progress";  and  Morris  L.  Cooke,  Administra- 
tor of  Rural  Electrification,  will  speak  on  "Our  Water  Resources 
as  Related  to  Land  Use." 
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RESETTLEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  ENCOURAGE  COOPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 

The  appointment  of  E.  D.  Waid  as  Regional  Cooperative 
Specialist  for  Region  II  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  com- 
mits the  Resettlement  Administration  to  a  program  of  encouragement 
and  development  of  cooperatives  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Mich- 
igan, and  is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  cooperative  movement 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  since  Region  II  includes  about  a 
third  of  all  the  cooperatives  in  the  country. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Administration  to  avoid  activ- 
ities which  will  interfere  or  conflict  with  existing  cooperative 
agencies;  rather  it  will  seek  to  develop  the  existing  agencies, 
coordinate  them,  and  give  every  possible  aid  and  assistance  which 
an  expert  staff  can  contribute  to  the  cause  of  cooperation  in  this 
section. 

Mr.  Waid  has  had  wide  experience  with  the  cooperative 
movement  both  as  director  of  the  Dairy  Department  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  as  manager  of  the  Northwest  Cooperative 
Sales  Association  supplying  milk  to  country  distributors  in  Toledo 
and  manufacturing  plants  in  that  area. 
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CROP  INSURANCE 
COMMITTEES  NAMED 

The  recent  interest  in  the  subject  of  crop  insurance, 
following  the  prolonged  drought  and  other  agricultural  adversity, 
has  resulted  in  the  appointment,  by  President  Roosevelt,  of  a  crop 
insurance  committee  to  study  the  subject  and  to  make  recommend- 
ations based  on  their  findings. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  will  act  as  chairman 
of  the  Crop  Insurance  Committee;  other  members  will  include  Dr. 
A,  G.  Black,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  H.  R. 
Tolley,  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration; 
Wayne  C,  Taylor,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  Ernest 
G.  Draper,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Another  committee 
will  succeed  the  temporary  Great  Plains  Drought  Area  Committee 
which  recently  made  its  report,  and  will  work  out  plans  for  a 
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land-use  program  for  better  permanent  protection  against  drought. 

In  his  letter  to  Secretary  Wallace  appointing  him  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  the  President  said; 

"The  Government "s  long-time  drought  and  land-use 
program  should  be  completed  and  put  into  operation 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  immediate  steps 
are  to  be  taken  with  this  objective. 

"I  am  appointing  two  committees  of  representa- 
tives of  Federal  agencies  to  head  up  this  work,  to 
confer  with  farm  organization  leaders  and  others  on 
the  problems  and  to  develop  specific  programs. 

"One  committee,  on  which  I  want  you  to  serve 
as  chairman,  and  in  your  absence,  Dr.  A.  G.  Black, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  is  to 
work  out  a  plan  of  crop  insurance.  The  other,  which 
is  to  succeed  the  temporary  Great  Plains  Drought  Area 
Committee,  is  to  work  out  plans  for  a  land-use  pro 
gram  for  better  permanent  protection  against  drought, 

•  "The  Crop  Insurance  Committee  will  consist  of 
yourself  and  Dr.  Black,  H.  R.  Tolley,  Administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Wayne 
C.  Taylor,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Ernest  G.  Draper,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"The  Crop  Insurance  Committee  is  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  report  and  recommendations  for  legislation 
providing  a  plan  of  'all  risk'  crop  insurance.  In 
preparing  its  report  the  committee  should  utilize 
the  extensive  insurance  studies  now  being  made  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Final  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  should  be  formulated  with  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  representatives  of  the 
farmers.  I  suggest  that  it  may  be  found  wise  for 
the  first  year  to  limit  the  application  of  the  plan 
to  one  or  two  major  crops  as  a  start.  .  ." 

The  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  committee  headed 
by  Secretary  Wallace  to  work  out  a  crop  insurance  plan  before  Con- 
gress meets  will  add  a  great  deal  of  impetus  to  discussions  of 
this  subject  in  the  farmers'  community  meetings  already  under  way 
in  various  regions.   The  fact  that  these  meetings  are  to  discuss 
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crop  insurance,  among  other  questions,  is  significant  because  the 
work  remaining  to  be  done  is  of  two  kinds.  There  is  the  technical 
work  to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  President's  committee 
as  one  part.  The  recommendations  of  leaders  of  farm  organizations 
will  be  another  part  in  working  out  a  plan.  Secretary  Wallace  has 
been  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  crop  insurance  for  many 
years,  and  has  discussed  it  frequently  in  talks  with  farmers.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  for  some  months  had  a  considerable 
staff  at  work  on  the  problem  of  working  out  a  sound  actuarial  basis 
for  such  insurance. 

The  AAA  benefit  payments  served  as  crop  income  insurance 
in  the  drought  of  1934,  and  conservation  payments  will  work  that 
way  this  year  in  the  drought  areas.  The  task  of  working  out  a 
plan  of  crop  insurance  is  greatly  simplified  because  the  records 
of  past  production  on  so  many  farms  are  on  file  in  the  AAA  county 
conservation  association  offices,  and  can  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
risk  figures.  It  is  expected  that  if  a  plan  is  worked  out,  crop 
insurance  would  be  available  to  all  the  farmers  cooperating  in  the 
soil  program  who  might  wish  to  have  it. 
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WESTERN  FARM  ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION  MEETS  AT 
LARAMIE,  WYOMING 

The  Western  Farm  Economics  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  July  30-August  1  this  year  at  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie. 

In  addition  to  papers  on  such  subjects  as  farm  manage- 
ment research,  mathematics  in  economics,  aspects  of  agricultural 
adjustment,  etc.,  were  several  of  special  interest  to  workers  in 
the  field  of  land  economics. 

On  July  30,  A.  F.  Vass  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  Wyoming,  spoke  on  "Problem  Areas  in  Wy- 
oming". On  July  31,  C.  F.  Kraenzel,  Montana  State  College,  spoke 
on  "Standards  of  Living  During  a  Period  of  Readjustment",  and 
Olai"  F.  Larson,  Colorado  State  College,  on  "Rural  Relief  and  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment". 

Other  addresses  included:   "Agricultural  Adjustment  and 
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Livestock  Production  in  Great  Plains  Region",  M.  H.  Saunderson, 
Montana  State  College;  "Adjusting  Forest  Service  and  Public  Do- 
main Permits  to  Land  Ownership",  R.  T.  Burdick,  Colorado  State 
College;  "Grazing  Problems  of  the  West",  W.  R.  Chapline,  U.  S. 
Forest  Service;  "Land  Utilization  Research  and  Need  for  Coopera- 
tion by  State  and  Federal  Agencies",  W.  P.  Thomas,  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College;  "Experience  in  California  in  Supervision  and  Con- 
trol of  Land  Settlement",  Roy  J.  Smith  (read  by  George  Peterson, 
University  of  California);  and  "Some  Phases  of  the  Land  Utiliza- 
tion Program",  Rex  E.  Willard,  Resettlement  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Association  to  gather  the  papers 
together  in  mimeographed  form,  and  to  publish  them  later  as  PRO- 
CEEDINGS . 
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GUIDING  NEW  SETTLERS  FROM  DROUGHT  AREAS 

By 

H.  E.  Selby,  Chief  1/ 

Land-Use  Planning  Section 

Resettlement  Administration,  Region  XI. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the 
increase  in  farm  influx  of  new  settlers  from  the  drought  areas  of 
the  Middle  West.  Estimates,  varying  by  thousands,  have  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  highway  traffic,  exodus  from  the  dry  States,  and 
other  indisputable  facts,  but  so  far  no  accurate  count  has  been 
possible  of  the  number  of  nev/  people  who  are  settling  in  the  Pacif- 
ic Northwest.  The  most  accurate  survey  of  new  settlement  made  to 
date,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  been  made  by  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration, under  the  direction  of  the  Land-Use  Planning  Section. 
Under  the  Resettlement  Administration  sponsorship,  questionnaires 
have  been  sent  to  likely  sources  of  information,  such  as  county 
agents,  secretaries  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  groups,  rural  post- 
men, rural  school  teachers,  and  others  who  are  in  positions  where 
they  can  estimate  newcomers  in  their  districts. 

These  estimates  have  been  studied  carefully,  weighed  in 
connection  with  known  facts,  and  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  var- 
ious critics.  So,  through  personal  study,  painstaking  research  and 
a  good  deal  of  horse  sense,  the  situation  has  been  sized  up  in  a 
way  that  should  prove  approximately  correct. 

It  is  my  privilege  today  to  give  you  a  summary  of  this 
survey,  together  with  figures  and  estimates  relating  to  the  move- 
ment known  as  the  "New  Oregon  Trail  Migration". 

According  to  census  and  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
made  in  January  1935,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  had 
around  30,000  more  farms  in  operation  than  were  counted  in  the  1930 
census.  In  the  year  and  a  half  since  this  study  was  completed, 
authorities  estimate  that  several  thousand  more  cars  and  trailers 
have  rolled  down  the  west  slopes  of  the  Rockies,  loaded  with  fami- 
lies whose  direct  intention  is  to  find  new  homes. 

Around  sixty-five  percent  of  these  new  farms  have  been 


1/  Radio  talk  on  Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Portland,  Oregon, 
September  4,  1936. 
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established  by  families  nev/ly  come  to  the  four  States.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  newcomers  have  bought  farms  already  in  operation,  pur- 
chasing from  retiring  farmers,  mortgage  companies,  estates,  coun- 
ties, and  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  Inasmuch  as  such  farms  were  al- 
ready tallied  in  the  census  of  1930,  these  newcomers  would  not 
appear  as  an  increase  in  our  farm  population;  neither  would  the 
farmers  who  have  settled  since  the  census  study  was  completed.  Al- 
together, we  estimate  that  the  four  States  have  probably  gained 
around  25,000  new  farm  families,  which  makes  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 130,000  new  people  in  our  four  States. 

These  people  come  from  barren  acres  that  are  burned  by 
drought,  devastated  by  high  winds,  and  infested  with  grasshoppers. 
They  have  seen  crop  after  crop  wither  and  dry  up,  their  stock 
grow  thinner  and  thinner  from  lack  of  feed,  their  families  develop 
the  dread  dust  pneumonia,  and  their  resources  fade  from  under  them. 
Apparently  the  bulk  of  the  migration  comes  from  the  Dakotas,  Wyom- 
ing, Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and  neighboring  States.  Eastern 
Montana  is  finding  a  loss  in  farm  population,  which  is  compensated 
for  by  new  families  in  the  western  part  so  that  a  small  rise  in 
population  is  shown  there.  The  bulk  of  the  new  settlers,  however, 
are  continuing  their  travel  westward  toward  the  forest  lands  of 
northern  Idaho,  and  western  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  Puget 
Sound  district  of  Washington  shows  a  decided  increase  in  farms, 
with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  newcomers  along  the  coast  from 
Grays  Harbor  south.  Oregon's  Willamette  Valley  is  again  the  mecca 
for  migrating  thousands,  and  the  largest  percentage  of  new  families 
is  found  in  this  region.  Oregon's  coast  counties,  too,  show  a  de- 
cided increase,  particularly  along  the  southern  part.  Both  Oregon 
and  Washington  show  new  population  along  the  fertile  riverbottom 
lands  of  the  lower  Columbia, 

How  permanent  these  movings  are  is  a  question.  Some 
authorities  believe  that  a  return  of  the  rainfall  in  the  Great 
Plains  v/ill  see  thousands  of  our  new  families  moving  back  to  their 
former  homes.  Others  contend  that  a  tide  of  migration  rarely  re- 
verses itself,  and  that  these  people  are  here  to  stay.  Our  own  sur- 
veys of  the  drought  area  indicate  that  much  of  the  land  is  ruined 
beyond  repair,  and  probably  will  never  support  agriculture  again. 

Wind  erosion  has  destroyed  around  four  million  acres,  and 
seriously  injured  more  than  sixty  million  acres.  In  fact  much  of 
the  land  from  which  these  people  are  moving  is  poor  land,  which 
would  not  ordinarily  have  been  cultivated,  but  was  brought  into 
use  to  answer  the  insistent  demand  for  wheat  during  the  world  war. 
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So  from  these  devastated  areas,  families  are  migrating, 
with  a  total  of  thirty  thousand  people  a  month  moving  out  during 
the  summer  months.  And  personal  interviews  with  these  people  in- 
dicate that  most  of  them  have  been  asked  to  write  back  to  their 
neighbors  and  relatives  in  the  Middle  West,  reporting  the  opportun- 
ities here  for  land  and  work.  If  this  migration  continues  as  it 
has  begun,  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  have  a  greater  population 
increase  between  1930  and  1940  than  any  of  its  entire  history. 

These  new  neighbors  of  ours  are  easy  to  find  on  the 
highways.  Cars  are  loaded  fore  and  aft  with  bedding,  children 
and  food.  Trailers  are  heaped  with  furniture  and  farming  imple- 
ments. Some  are  arriving  in  trucks.  One  family  even  hitched  up 
a  fine  team  of  horses  to  an  old  fashioned  democrat,  and  drove  all 
the  way  from  Kansas  to  the  Willamette  Valley.  As  one  travels  the 
highways  through  Idaho  and  Montana,  these  Middle  West  license 
numbers  appear  on  every  hand.  Auto  parks  are  crowded,  camps  are 
set  up  by  the  roadside,  and  steady  streams  of  loaded  cars  roll 
along  the  highway. 

Over  half  of  the  newcomers  have  bought  farms,  that  is, 
"bought"  in  the  sense  that  they  have  made  at  least  one  payment, 
with  the  intention  of  acquiring  ownership.  And  others  are  search- 
ing for  a  setup  that  they  can  finance  with  their  meagre  resources. 
Still  others  are  frankly  at  the  bottom  and  have  gone  into  the 
class  of  migratory  workers  that  barely  earns  enough  at  one  job  to 
get  to  the  next  harvest.  And  hundreds  have  gone  on  relief.  Re- 
lief figures  range  from  15  percent  of , newcomers  in  well-settled 
areas  up  to  90  percent  in  problem  areas  where  resident  farmers, 
too,  are  depending  on  relief  and  WPA  labor  for  their  livelihood. 

How  to  meet  this  situation  is  the  great  problem,  Those 
families  who  are  actually  settled  on  going  farms  will  win  their 
way  through  the  difficulties  of  new  climate,  new  crops  and  new 
methods,  and  will  make  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  State  pop- 
ulation .  But  too  many  of  the  new  people  have  been  attracted  by 
the  cheap  fuel  and  plentiful  water  of  the  cutover  lands,  and  have 
bought  undeveloped  land  that  cannot  possibly  support  them  without 
expensive  clearing  operations  running  from  $40  to  $200  per  acre. 
Until  their  land  is  developed,  they  cannot  make  a  living  from  it, 
so  they  are  hunting  jobs,  usually  in  competition  with  our  own 
residents,  and  as  a  last  resource  going  on  relief. 

It  is  distinctly  unwise,  under  present  conditions,  for 
destitute  families  to  make  their  way  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
We  here  will  soon  be  overwhelmed  by  the  burden  of  caring  for  such 
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families,  Just  as  unwise  is  it  for  a  farmer  to  buy  land  that  can- 
not support  him  —  land,  in  fact,  that  has  a  long  record  of  fail- 
ure, tax  delinquency,  and  mortgage  foreclosures.  These  people  must 
have  the  schools,  roads  and  other  public  services  that  our  resi- 
dents enjoy,  but  the  tax  burden  for  such  services  falls  directly 
on  families  able  to  pay  taxes,  and  the  burden  is  going  to  prove 
very  heavy  indeed. 

Several  methods  are  being  adopted  to  avoid  any  further 
addition  to  our  farm  problems  in  the  Northwest.  The  Resettlement 
Administration  and  other  agencies  in  the  drought  areas  are  urging 
families  without  money  to  remain  where  they  are,  on  the  promise 
that  methods  will  be  worked  out  to  give  them  relief  right  on  their 
home  ground,  and  that  adjustments  will  be  made  so  they  can  again 
enter  into  agriculture  in  the  States  they  call  home.  Already  WPA 
lists  and  Resettlement  emergency  grants  are  being  issued  to  fami- 
lies without  other  means  of  support,  with  the  aim  of  keeping  drought- 
stricken  families  from  an  expensive  and  useless  migration  if  they 
will  consent  to  stay, 

Another  aid  to  newcomers  has  been  set  up  out  here,  at  the 
receiving  end.  Two  information  booths  have  been  established  on 
main  east  and  west  highways  through  Idaho,  which  will  give  out  im- 
partial and  reliable  information  concerning  areas  capable  of  main- 
taining new  settlement.  One  booth  is  near  Burley,  Idaho,  where  the 
Salt  Lake  City  highway  joins  the  Old  Oregon  Trail,  The  other  is  on 
the  Yellowstone  trail,  near  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  information,  offered  exactly  where  and  when  it  is  needed,  will 
help  newcomers  to  get  a  good  start  in  the  new  land.  Meanwhile,  a 
strong  effort  is  being  made  to  arrange  rehabilitation  loans  for  new 
farm  families  who  have  already  settled  here,  and  need  money  for 
feed,  livestock,  farm  implements,  and  subsistence  for  the  family. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 


LAND  SYSTEMS  AND  LAND  POLICIES  IN  NEBRASKA.  A.  E.  Sheldon.  Pub- 
lished by  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska.  1936.   (Volume  22.) 

This  book,  according  to  its  subtitle,  purports  to  be 
"A  History  of  Nebraska  Land,  its  titles,  transfers,  ownership, 
legislation,  administration,  prices,  values,  productions,  uses, 
social  changes,  comparisons,  from  the  Aboriginal  Period  to  1936." 
The  author,  in  his  preface,  claims  for  it  the  distinction  of 

being  " the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  the  world.   the  only 

complete  study  of  land  in  a  definite  area  and  in  its  relation  to 
man,  from  the  earliest  aboriginal  period  to  the  present  date." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  falls  somewhat  short  of 
satisfying  expectations  aroused  by  these  sweeping  statements.  In 
the  main,  it  is  a  history  of  the  alienation  of  the  public  domain 
and  State  owned  lands  in  Nebraska,  with  a  very  brief  discussion 
near  the  end  of  the  book  of  new  governmental  policies  affecting 
land  use.  As  such,  it  presents  a  readable  account  of  the  Ne- 
braska segment  of  the  great  nineteenth  century  business  of  land 
acquisition. 

After  an  opening  chapter  on  Indian  land  cessions,  treat- 
ies, and  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  titles,  the  operation  of  the 
various  public  land  acts  in  Nebraska  is  treated  in  some  detail.  As 
one  follows  Mr.  Sheldon's  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  Home- 
stead Act,  the  Morrill  Act,  the  Railroad  Land  Grant  Acts,  and 
other  public  domain  statutes,  one  is  impressed  with  the  extent  to 
which  the  -reckless  and  profligate  alienation  of  the  public  lands 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  frontier  spirit.  It  was  not  simply 
shortsightedness  on  the  part  of  the  government  which  led  to  im- 
provident methods  of  transferring  the  public  lands  to  private 
ownership.  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  perceive  how  any  effect- 
ive social  planning  could  have  been  introduced  into  the  public 
land  system,  so  powerful  and  insistent  were  the  forces  demanding 
a  thriftless  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government.  As  the  author 
points  out,  "The  universal  business  upon  which  all  other  business 
depended,  was  the  business  of  grabbing  land." 

The  loan  agents,  real  estate  operators,  speculators,  and 
cattle  companies  dominated  the  business,  but  there  were  few  who 
did  not  participate.  According  to  the  author,  virtually  every  one 
of  the  public  land  alienation  acts  favored  or  were  made  to  favor 
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speculation  and  land  engrossment  at  the  expense  of  bona  fide  set- 
tlers. The  Pre-emption  and  Commuted  Homestead  laws  were  badly 
abused.  The  author  mentions  the  Timber  Culture  Act  of  1873  as 
a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  apparently  well-inten- 
tioned laws  were  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  predatory  inter- 
ests. "Intended  to  encourage  tree  planting  on  the  western  plains, 
it  was  made  a  means  of  securing  control  of  large  acreages  of 
prairie  land  without  residence." 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  "tight- 
en up"  on  the  administration  of  the  public  land  laws  were  met  with 
strenuous  protest.  Repeal  of  the  Desert  Land,  Pre-emption,  Timber 
Culture,  and  Timber  Land  laws,  and  the  commutation  feature  of  the 
Homestead  Act,  were  urged  by  the  General  Land  Office  for  many 
years,  but  most  insistently  during  the  first  administration  of 
President  Cleveland,  as  fundamental  to  public  land  reform  and  es- 
sential to  the  conservation  of  the  public  domain,  all  to  no  avail. 
The  pressure  of  the  speculative,  land-grabbing  interest  was  too 
strong. 

According  to  the  author,  even  the  free  homestead  law 
failed  to  overcome  the  speculators  who  were  able  to  secure  most  of 
the  choice  land  during  the  early  homestead  period  through  the  use 
of  land  warrants  and  agricultural  college  scrip. 

Several  chapters  deal  with  the  disposition  of  State 
owned  lands  in  Nebraska.  Here  again,  the  influence  of  the  specu- 
lator and  the  land  monopolist  was  paramount.  The  first  act  for 
the  registry,  sale,  and  leasing  of  State  lands  imposed  no  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  land  any  person  might  buy  or  lease  from  the 
State.  Only  a  10  percent  down  payment  was  required.  This  was  a 
golden  opportunity  for  speculation,  and  thousands  of  people  bought 
land  who  had  no  intention  of  completing  payments  but  only  looked 
to  selling  their  contracts  at  a  large  profit  to  someone  who  would 
eventually  complete  the  payments. 

The  least  satisfactory  parts  of  the  book  are  those  which 
deal  with  the  results  of  past  land  policies,  and  the  new  policies 
in  the  making.  The  chapter  dealing  with  the  former  offers  a  sum- 
mary of  the  amount  of  land  distributed  to  settlers,  corporations 
and  railroads,  respectively,  and  certain  data  from  the  1930  Census 
of  Agriculture.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  influence  of  past  land  pol- 
icies in  determining  the  present  day  pattern  and  methods  of  land 
utilization . 

The  chapter  on  new  policies  reviews  very  briefly  recent 
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farm  relief  measures,  both  State  and  Federal,  the  establishment  of 
the  "Land  Resources  Board"  (sic) ,  and  the  submarginal  land  retire- 
ment program  of  the  Federal  government. 


Davis  McEntire 

Land-Use  Planning  Section 

Land  Utilization  Division 


RECENT  ARTICLES  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  cannot  supply  copies 
of  any  of  the  publications  listed  below. 


Periodical  Articles 


"The  Resettlement  Land  Program".   L.  C.  Gray.   AMERICAN  FORESTS. 
August  1936,  (American  Forestry  Association,  Washington,  D.C.) 

A  new  domain  of  some  9,000,000  acres  of  land  is  being 
added  to  the  holdings  of  the  Federal  government  through  the  207 
land  projects  of  the  Resettlement  Administration.  This  land-use 
program  is  not  a  forest  purchase  program,  nor  is  it  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  increase  of  recreation  or  wildlife  areas.  Its 
function  is  rather  "to  convert  misused  and  unproductive  land  now 
largely  in  farms  to  conservational  uses  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  local  economy  and  living  standards  in  rural  communities,  while 
retiring  from  cultivation  lands  poorly  adapted  to  arable  farming." 

Government  purchase  gives  occupants  of  problem  lands 
money  to  assist  them  to  relocate  on  better  lands,  and  also  con- 
verts unproductive  lands  into  economic  assets  —  forests,  grazing 
lands,  recreation  areas  and  wildlife  refuges  —  which  also  means 
new  sources  of  income  and  possibilities  of  employment  for  those 
families  remaining,  and  will  reduce  public  service  costs. 

Land  purchases  are  corrective  in  their  purposes.  For 
example  in  the  Beltrami  Island  project  in  northern  Minnesota  the 
use  of  cut-over  land  for  forestry  is  being  demonstrated;  in  the 
Western  plains  region,  the  desirability  of  substituting  grazing 
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for  farming  over  large  areas  is  being  shown;  in  the  dry  region  of 
southwestern  Kansas  the  advisability  of  restoring  arid  land  to 
grass  cover  is  being  demonstrated  —  and  so  on  over  the  country 
similar  projects  are  pointing  the  way  to  a  better  use  of  land  as 
the  basis  for  the  rehabilitation  of  distressed  rural  communities. 
The  present  purchase  program  is  of  particular  importance  also  in 
awakening  local  public  opinion  to  the  need  for  action  and  stimu- 
lating local  activity  in  land-use  planning,  as  projects  under 
way  demonstrate  the  positive  values  which  can  be  realized  through 
the  improved  use  of  submarginal  and  other  types  of  unproductive 
land. 


THE  GRAZING  BULLETIN.   Vol   1.  No.  3.  September  1936.   (Division 
of  Grazing,  Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

This  issue  contains  an  explanation  of  the  recent  amend- 
ment to  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act;  a  description  of  regulations  con- 
cerning improvements  on  public  lands  in  grazing  districts;  a  re- 
view  of  cases  which  have  arisen  in  the  progress  of  enforcement; 
an  explanation  of  the  detailed  information  needed  showing  the 
status  of  all  lands  within  grazing  district  boundaries;  and  a 
summary  of  emergency  conservation  work  being  carried  on  (ECW) 
under  the  Division  of  Grazing.  This  includes,  in  addition  to 
range  rehabilitation,  such  activity  as  water  development,  road 
building,  erosion  control,  flood  control  and  irrigation,  rodent 
control,  etc. 


"Greenbelt  Towns."   ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD.   80  (3)  215.   September 
1936. 

The  three  greenbelt  projects  of  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration Division  of  Suburban  Resettlement  involve  the  develop- 
ment not  merely  of  low-rent  housing  but  of  complete  communities 
for  workers  of  modest  incomes,  and  will  include  a  business  center 
with  shops  and  stores,  and  schools,  recreational  facilities,  and 
community  buildings. 

Work  has  been  carried  on  along  three  lines:  surveys  were 
first  made  to  determine  the  best  location  for  the  projects  by  ex- 
amining the  economic  background  of  the  hundred  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  these  extensive  studies,  cities 
having  a  wide  diversity  of  employment  (a  factor  tending  to  add  to 
the  economic  stability  of  the  location)  were  chosen,  and  facts  con- 
cerning the  types  of  houses  needed  were  secured.   Then  land  was 
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acquired,  after  considerable  study  of  possible  locations,  in  the 
amounts  deemed  necessary;  and  finally,  the  planning  of  the  towns 
and  buildings  was  begun. 

Layouts  of  the  three  towns,  project  statistics  and  re- 
gional plans  are  given  in  some  detail,  together  with  descriptions 
of  the  conditions  peculiar  to  each  town. 


"Resettlement  in  Montana".   Will  W.  Alexander.   MONTANA  FARMER. 
24  (3)  3.   (Great  Falls,  Montana.) 

Special  types  of  projects  are  being  carried  on  in  Mon- 
tana to  put  land  to  its  best  use.  For  example,  in  the  Milk  River 
area,  900,000  acres  of  range  land  in  Phillips,  Valley,  and  Blaine 
counties,  are  being  controlled  to  prevent  over-grazing,  and  dams 
are  being  built  to  provide  a  stable  water  supply.  In  Musselshell, 
Petroleum,  Fallon,  and  Prairie  counties  areas  are  being  returned 
to  grass  and  will  be  leased  to  associations  of  stockmen.  Near 
the  Ft.  Peck,  Ft.  Belknap,  and  Blackfeet  Indian  reservations  are 
three  tracts  of  approximately  135,000  acres  being  improved  to  be 
turned  back  by  the  Indian  Service  to  the  Indian  tribes  for  use  as 
grazing  disricts.  Another  project  consists  of  migratory  water- 
fowl refuges  near  Malta,  Medicine  Lake  and  Dillon  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  Resettlement  of  many  families 
in  better  areas  is  also  going  forward,  and  rehabilitation  of  other 
families  in  place  is  no  small  part  of  the  Resettlement  Administration 
program  in  Montana. 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Montana's  land.  What's 
wrong  is  the  way  we  human  beings  are  using  some  parts  of  it.  .  . 
If  we  will  only  take  pains  to  use  our  land  properly,  we  can  ex- 
pect it  to  support  not  fewer  families  but  many  thousands  more  than 
it  supports  at  the  present  time." 


"Greenbelt  Planning.  Resettlement  Administration  Goes  to  Town". 
John  Dreier.  PENCIL  POINTS.  August  1936.  (pp. 401-420) . 
(Reinhold  Publishing  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.) 

As  work  progresses  on  the  Resettlement  Administration 
Greenbelt  communities,  interest  in  the  government's  experiment 
in  the  low-rent  housing  field  grows.  This  article,  written  by 
a  man  closely  connected  with  the  Administration,  explains  the 
planning  of  these  new  towns  and  communities,  how  they  will  look 
and  operate,  and  what  purpose  they  will  serve.   Details  of  house 
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construction,  community  plan,  etc.  are  carefully  set  out. 


IOWA  PLANNING  NEWS.   Vol.  1,  No.  7.  September  1936.   (Iowa  State 
Planning  Board,  Ames,  Iowa.) 

Published  by  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  under  Federal 
Project  three  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  H.  H.  Kildee, 
Dean  of  Agriculture,  Iowa  State  College,  is  chairman  of  the  Board. 
Other  members  include  T.  R.  Agg,  W.  L.  Bierring,  J.  N.  Darling, 
Mrs.  Henry  Frankel,  P.  F.  Hopkins,  George  Keller,  C.  A.  Phillips, 
Miss  Agnes  Samuelson,  A.  C.  Trowbridge  and  Fred  White. 


"Our  Farm  Tenant  Problem".  L.  C.  Gray.  AGRICULTURAL  LEADERS'  DI- 
GEST. 17  (6)  12.  September  1S36.  (139  North  Clark  Street, 
Chicago. ) 

In  spite  of  conditions  favorable  to  farm  ownership,  the 
United  States  has  seen  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  farm 
tenants  from  1880  when  the  first  enumeration  was  made.  The  fig- 
ure now  stands  around  2,800,000,  or  42.1  percent  of  our  farmers, 
and  increased  by  200,000  during  the  past  five  years.  But  in  spite 
of  its  growing  importance,  it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that 
the  problem  has  been  considered  serious.  Previously  it  acted  as 
a  step  towards  farm  ownership;  now  it  appears,  for  many,  to  be 
a  stopping  place  rather  than  a  stepping  stone. 

Tenant  farmers  enjoy  relatively  little  security — they 
move  to  a  new  farm  on  an  average  of  once  every  four  years;  rental 
contracts  are  made  yearly;  lacking  a  permanent  interest,  the  ten- 
ant is  not  much  concerned  with  soil  preservation,  improvements, 
schools  or  other  institutions  and  organizations. 

Two  primary  corrections  may  be  made:  by  legislation 
better  contractual  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  may  be 
encouraged — longer  leases,  reward  for  permanent  improvements, 
etc.;  or,  with  governmental  aid,  tenants  may  be  helped  to  become  ow- 
ners. Other  countries  have  been  successful  in  meeting  their  ten- 
ancy problems  in  these  ways. 


"Down  to  Earth".   R.  G.  Tugwell.   CURRENT  HISTORY.   XLIV  (4)  33. 
July  1936. 

"It  is  hard  to  get  people  to  think  of  the  land  problem 
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as  one  of  adjustment  rather  than  of  simple  retirement.  They  have 
heard  of  dust  storms  and  floods  and  have  been  told  that  the  re- 
moval of  natural  cover  is  the  cause  of  these  civilized  disasters. 
It  is  all  too  easy  to  conclude  that  all  land  subject  to  blowing 
or  easy  run-off  ought  to  go  back  to  trees  and  grass.  But  this  is 
an  amateur's  conclusion.  It  is  too  easy  a  solution.  It  is  not 
only  impractical,  but  unnecessary.  For  blowing  can  be  stopped 
and  floods  lessened  without  the  major  disturbance  in  people's 
lives  implied  in  such  a  program," 

Probably  in  no  county  in  the  United  States  is  farming 
now  done  which  ought  to  have  no  agriculture  at  all.  Adjustments 
must  be  made  in  many  cases,  and  individuals  must  cooperate  in 
making  them.  And  adjustment  involves  more  than  depopulation  and 
resettlement.  It  implies  careful  analysis  of  the  relation  of 
different  kinds  of  soil  to  the  crops  it  can  support;  bringing 
farming  and  grazing  practices  into  harmony  with  nature's  require- 
ments; and  learning,  in  general,  how  to  use  hills  and  plains  in 
ways  to  which  nature  will  make  no  objection.  The  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  is  demonstrating  to  farmers  how  they  can  secure 
their  agriculture  against  losses  by  erosion  and  is  educating 
them  in  better  farming  methods.  The  Resettlement  Administration 
is  offering  farmers  new  opportunities  on  good  land  where  possible, 
and  is  acquiring  land  which  it  attempts  t9  rehabilitate. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  how  our  early  laws  and  policies 
made  possible  speculation  and  exploitation.  We  know,  too,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  feel  responsible  for  our  land  re- 
sources, and  for  providing  real  security  for  those  on  the  land. 
The  Grazing  Service,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Resettlement  Administration 
and  other  agencies  are  bending  their  efforts  to  provide  security, 
to  protect  our  resources  and  to  keep  our  production  "in  balance". 
And  in  addition  to  farming,  we  have  discovered  that  land  has  uses 
other  than  agriculture  which  will  provide  primary  or  supplementary 
incomes  in  addition  to  preserving  a  resource.  Recreation  and 
opportunities  for  all,  sustained  yield  forestry  alone  or  in  com- 
bination are  examples  of  what  can  be  done  over  wide  areas  by  a 
government  which  looks  into  the  future. 

"Land  and  the  people.  These  we  must  think  of  together 
and  in  a  national  sense.  We  are  only  beginning  to  emerge  from  the 
pioneer  stage  and  think  of  permanent  relationships.  Discussion 
will  go  on  for  some  time  before  we  reach  conclusions." 
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"Changing  Acres".   R.  G.  Tugwell .  CURRENT  HISTORY.  XLIV  (6)  57. 
September  1936. 

No  American  farmer  can  live  with  any  sense  of  security 
upon  unproductive  land.  He  may  keep  his  family  from  starving  by 
dint  of  hard  effort,  but  if  he  must  depend  on  outside  assistance, 
or  if  he  cannot  pay  his  share  of  taxes  to  keep  up  roads,  schools, 
etc.,  he  is  in  no  sense  a  self-supporting  independent  citizen. 

When  the  Resettlement  Administration  was  organized,  there 
were  some  650,000  farmers  in  such  straits.  Temporary  and  emergency 
relief  was  needed  where  drought,  collapse  of  prices  and  mortgage 
foreclosures  had  impoverished  them,  and  a  long-time  program  of  re- 
lief was  needed  for  all  suffering  from  the  more  basic  problem  of 
maladjusted  land  use,  the  result  often  of  unguided  settlement  and 
speculative  exploitation  of  the  soil. 

Adjustment  of  land  and  population  in  the  United  States 
requires,  however,  more  than  a  mere  physical  rearrangement  of 
farms,  forests  and  cattle  range.  A  new  attitude  tov/ards  land 
must  be  developed  in  which  "permanence  will  replace  speculation, 
conservation  will  replace  waste,  and  wise  use  will  replace  ex- 
ploitation." The  Resettlement  Administration  is  planning  for  a 
permanently  productive  use  of  land  in  relation  to  the  many  as- 
pects of  human  life  with  which  the  use  of  land  is  associated,  and 
as  an  initial  program  is  undertaking  208  demonstration  projects 
involving  the  purchase  of  more  than  9,000,000  acres  of  land.  The 
aim  is  to  help  bring  the  farm  families  now  occupying  these  tracts 
into  the  realm  of  successful  agriculture  by  aiding  them  to  ac- 
quire better  farms;  and  second  to  restore  the  productivity  of  the 
land  by  converting  it  into  forests,  recreation  areas,  grazing  dis- 
tricts and  wildlife  refuges.  Through  a  program,  which  is  voluntary 
in  its  operation,  not  only  will  human  suffering  and  distress  be 
alleviated,  but  costs  to  both  local  and  national  government  neces- 
sitated by  those  now  living  in  unproductive  areas  should  be  materi- 
ally reduced  when  land  is  put  to  its  best  use. 


Bulletins  and  Pamphlets 

"Home  Rule  on  the  Range".  Remarks  of  Honorable  Edward  T.  Taylor 
of  Colorado  in  House  of  Representatives.  Reprinted  from 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  of  June  19,  1936.  (Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

A  discussion  of  two  years  of  range  management  under  the 
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Taylor  Grazing  Act.  (48  U.  S.  Statutes,  1269). 

"Silting  of  Reservoirs".  Henry  M.  Eakin.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Technical  Bulletin  524.  July  1936. 
(U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

The  inherent  relation  of  silting  of  reservoirs  to  prob- 
lems of  erosion  control  led  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
institute  in  July  1934  the  first  attempt  at  a  general  Nation- 
wide survey  of  the  condition  of  American  reservoirs  with  respect 
to  reduction  of  storage  by  silting.  The  ultimate  objective  of 
these  studies  is  to  accumulate  information  on  the  factors  in- 
volved on  the  silting  of  reservoirs  including  rates  of  silting, 
and  to  correlate  the  results  with  soil,  slope,  and  climatic  con- 
ditions and  land-use  in  watershed  areas.  It  seems  obvious  that  such 
a  broad  factual  basis  is  necessary  for  sound  determination  of  policy 
and  practice  of  reservoir  development  and  silt  control  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country. 


"Recovery  Measures  in  New  Zealand".  H.  Belshaw.  New  Zealand 
Papers  No.  2,  1936.  New  Zealand  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions, Wellington,  New  Zealand.  (Prepared  as  Data  Paper 
for  the  Sixth  Conference  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions held  at  Yosemite  Park,  California,  August  15-19,  1936.) 

This  paper  by  Mr.  Belshaw  was  prepared  for  presentation 
in  connection  with  the  first  Round  Table  topic  on  the  Aims  and 
Results  of  Social  and  Economic  Policies  in  the  United  States  in 
the  belief  that  such  a  comparative  study  of  recovery  measures  in 
two  widely  different  countries  may  help  to  clarify  the  discussions 
and  interpretation  of  the  long-term  effects  of  the  American  pro- 
gram. The  author  alone,  it  is  stated,  is  responsible  for  the 
statements  of  fact  and  opinion  contained  in  the  paper. 

The  two  countries  show  marked  contrasts  in  size  and  in 
economic  and  political  structure.  The  New  Zealand  economy  is 
based  largely  on  grassland  farming,  and  relies  to  a  large  extent 
on  overseas  trade. 

In  New  Zealand  during  the  depression  unemployment  re- 
lief was  provided  in  return  for*  work  done,  and  was  financed  by 
means  of  special  taxes  on  wages  and  other  income.  A  Reserve 
Bank  was  established,  but  no  banking  reforms  parallel  to  those 
in  the  United  States  were  necessary.  Reduction  of  costs  rather 
than  expansion  of  purchasing  power  dominated  the  recovery  legis- 
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lation  in  New  Zealand.  The  concept  of  "parity  price"  was  inter- 
preted differently  in  the  two  countries.  In  New  Zealand  there 
was  more  direct  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  costs  and 
receipts  as  expressed  in  export  prices  and  internal  prices  as 
a  whole.  In  the  United  States,  emphasis  was  directed  toward 
raising  farm  prices  through  restriction  of  production  and  rewarding 
farmers  for  restriction  by  benefit  payments  financed  out  of  taxes. 

New  Zealand  has  few  manufacturing  industries  of  impor- 
tance; hence  nothing  comparable  with  N.  R.  A.  was  needed.  Social 
security  schemes  were  in  existence  prior  to  the  depression. 

Although  the  different  types  of  economic  and  political 
organization  in  the  two  countries  led  to  marked  differences  in 
their  programs,  the  author  sees  a  similar  underlying  trend  look- 
ing toward  increasing  social  control  of  economic  affairs. 


"Research  Progress  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  July  1, 
1936".  (Prepared  for  the  use  of  research  workers  in  the 
Bureau,  State  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
and  other  research  agencies  in  Agricultural  Economics.)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  1936.  (mimeo.) 

Indicates  research  projects  under  way  in  all  fields  en- 
compassed by  the  Bureau:  Agricultural  finance,  cotton  marketing, 
crop  and  livestock  estimates,  farm  management  and  costs,  farm  pop- 
ulation and  rural  life,  fruits  and  vegetables,  grain,  land  econ- 
omics, and  others. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PLANNING  AND  ZONING.   3(1)  August  1936.   (Department 
of  Internal  Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.) 

This  issue  contains  the  concluding  series  of  reports 
on  Planning  and  Zoning  given  June  12-13,  by  delegates  ot  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Plan- 
ning Commissioners,  Williamsport ,  Pennsylvania. 
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"Suggestions  to  Prospective  Settlers  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon".  Land-Use  Planning  Section,  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration Region  11,  Portland,  Oregon,  August  1936.    (Maps) 

According  to  the  foreword,  the  pamphlet  was  issued  "to 
assist  in  accomplishing  the  fundamental  object  of  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  —  to  bring  about  the  best  use  of  our  land 
resources.  If  further  settlement  is  to  be  successful,  it  must 
be  on  land  that  offers  opportunities  for  success." 

The  pamphlet  begins  by  describing  the  details  of  topo- 
graphy, climate,  and  soils  of  the  region  indicating  the  more  de- 
sirable and  less  desirable  areas.  Then  types  of  farming  common  to 
the  area  are  described  —  dry  farming,  irrigated  farming,  fruit 
and  vegetable,  and  range  livestook,  and  undesirable  areas  listed. 
Settlement  opportunities  on  homesteads,  logged-off  and  new  irrigated 
land,  and  supplementary  employment  opportunities  are  fairly  set 
forth  and  not  glossed  over  hastily.  Lastly  comes  the  "Requirements 
for  Success."  Size  of  farm,  land  values,  capital  requirements 
and  public  facilities  are  explained  as  they  tend  to  influence  one's 
success  or  failure  in  this  region. 

Names  and  addresses  of  County  Agents  and  Federal  rural 
rehabilitation  supervisors  are  listed  to  assist  prospective  set- 
tlers in  securing  accurate  information  and  assistance. 
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